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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. ' 
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NOT MUCH IN MR. KERIOL’S LINE. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 
CHAPTER XIII.—IMPENETRABLE MR. BANASTER. 


“Kerio! why you are like the comets that come two 
or three after one another, and then leave us a long 
time in the dark,” exclaimed Mr. Banaster, who met 
his friend at the entrance of Fothergill as he was 
finishing a turn in the clear frosty autumnal air 
on the last morning of his holiday, while Miss Trigg 
was at Barons Dassett. 

“TI was afraid that I might be an unwelcome 
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visitor so early, but I particularly wanted to see you. 
How well you look,” said Keriol. 

‘And feel,” responded Mr. Banaster, gaily. “eT 
was just considering whether a dye might not be 
extracted from this; it grows in profusion in these 
meadows,” he added, holding up a plant that he 
carried in his hand, *‘ and I mean to analyse it, and 
discover the properties of the colouring matter.” 

‘Very good,” said Keriol, ‘‘ but it’s cold, though 
it is so fine; I would rather get into your room, for 
I have something to say.” 


2 PRICE ONE PENNY 
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‘¢ About my spiked fescue? Oh, E have done a 
good deal with that; I think I shall succeed, and 
then I mean to look after the ‘ Poa fluitans,’’”’ said 
Mr. Banaster, passing through the hall and up the 
stairs to his study. 

‘Harsh and unsavoury looking, but deserving 
favour as being the harbin 
Keriol, laying down with indifference, almost im- 

atience, the grass which Mr. Banaster put into his 
ands. 

Mr. Banaster saw it, and guessing his companion’s 
errand, he was determined, as it was a subject to 
which he had a great aversion, to fence it off as long 
as he could. 

‘Harsh! unsavoury!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Ask the 
poor hungry beast whether it is harsh and unsavoury; 
ask the bullocks and the field-fed horse when they 
go wading deep with much danger to get at it, 
whether it is harsh and unsavoury! Why in some 
places on the continent they thicken their soup with 
the seeds, under the name of manna seeds,—what do 
you think of that?” 

‘‘ Very little,” said Keriol, smiling ; ‘‘I know that 
there is scarcely anything in nature that hasn’t been 
turned into soup !” 

Mr. Banaster returned his smile, but faintly, for 
he heard the sound of 6 wheels in the yard. 

“Company?” inquired Keriol, vexed at the 
interruption. 

‘Well, well, what must be, must be,” sighed 
Mr. Banaster, as he returned from a peep through 
the window ; and a slight rap sounded at his door. 

‘“‘ What is wanted ? 

‘“‘Miss Trigg has come home, sir. She ordered 
me to let you know,” said a servant, looking almost 
as rueful as his master. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Banaster; and the door 
closing, he turned to Keriol, saying, “‘or very bad, 
only truth would be scarcely correct sometimes, 
putting expediency out of the question.” 

“Why, may I ask ?”’ Keriol began. 

“Oh, I anticipate—I anticipate—I hope my 
reasons are good. I think they must be, as they cost 
me so much comfort,” replied his friend. 

“Really, my dear sir, I don’t see that you are 
called upon to live a life of penance, There surely 
might be some plan devised of a correct and friendly 
separation,” said Keriol, who felt heartily sorry for 
the distress so evident in his companion’s face and 
manner. 

‘You could easily satisfy me with a plan, but she 
has a tenacious love of this house that will take more 
than your reasoning powers to loosen. No, no, we 
must go on, I — When she is in the house 
I get accustomed to the feeling, and care less for it; 
but after the cord has been slackened by her absence, 
I find the tension strong. But after all, she is not 
without her use: she exercises my patience and sends 
me, with deeper thankfulness for the gift of the love 
of God’s works, to the study of them.” 

‘‘ How long has she been away?” asked Keriol. 

“Three days. They seldom keep her so long; I 
think she interferes with the old man, who hates 
company increasingly.” 

‘Strange old man,” said Keriol. 

*‘ Ay,” said Mr. Banaster, who seemed about to 
add something, but checked himself. 

‘Brother Banaster, brother Banaster!” exclaimed 
Miss Trigg, knocking loudly at the door, ‘I desired 
Mullins to let you know I had returned.” 








of spring,” said 
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‘¢ Walk in, ma’am, Mullins did inform me,” said 
Mr. Banaster. 

“Oh, Isee, you are engaged. Good mornilfig, Mr. 
Keriol,” said Mi , casting an indignant look 
towards that gentleman, ‘Brother Banastér,” sho 
contiiued, ‘‘ you will be extremely sorry to hear that 
Gapeoeyes friend Mr, Presgrave is ill, extremely 


“Have they sent for a doctor?” inquired Mr 
Banaster. 

‘“‘They will do so unless he improves,” said Miss 
Trigg, in much excitement. 

‘‘T don’t feel nervous about people who are not 
bad enough to want the doctor,” said Mr. Banaster, 
sedately. 

‘‘He does want him, only he has so much nerve. 
T never saw such an instance of strength of mind, as 
I told dear Honoria: she ought to be proud of such 
a brother.” 

Mr. Banaster and his friend making no reply, 
Miss Trigg continued—‘ The annoyances he has had 
to endure from that young man have been——” 

“You forget, ma’am,” eR Or Mr. Banaster, 
‘‘that Mr. Keriol is @ friend of Stapylton’s.” 

‘‘I ask your pardon, Mr. Keriol; I really did not 
suppose for a moment that I should find a friend of 
that person in my brother’s study,” said Miss Trigg, 
how ve us disgust. Then turning to Mr. Banaster, 

6 ed : 

“You would really be surprised to see with what 
indifference he treats the annoyances he has to bear 
from these people who are making their false claim 
on the property.” 

This also being received in silence, she went on :— 

“Two days ago he had the greatest difficulty in 
gotting rid of two lawyers, who almost forced an 
entrance into the house, only they were kept out by 
the faithful Gregory. He is at no one 
shall intrude on his dear master.” 

“Gregory must be worth his weight in gold,” said 
Mr. Banaster, with a sigh of heartfelt envy. 

‘“‘He is worthy of the trust reposed in him,” said 
Miss Trigg, who went on to describe the difficulty 
the old man had had to get rid of his two horsemen. 

‘‘ Was ono horse lame?” inquired Mr. Banaster. 
san It was,” said Miss Trigg, looking inquiringly at 

“ Ah, they called here!’ said Mr. Banaster. 

“Here! Impertinence! As if you would coun- 
tenance them in their attempts.” 

‘No impertinence, ma’am; I was very happy to 
countenance them.” 

“Happy! countenance them!’ almost shrieked 
the lady. 

‘Don’t discompose yourself, ma’am; they were 
not lawyers, but most civil and well-meaning people, 
going about to gather and diffuse learning.” 

“Learning!’”’ exclaimed Miss Trigg: ‘‘ explain 
yourself, Mr. Banaster.” 

‘Yes, ma’am ; they are gentlemen connected with 
a company who are about to publish a compendious 
and particular account of this county, and they came 
here to be furnished with all I could give of this 

lace. Lassisted them with much pleasure; and no 
doubt they called on Mr. Presgrave for the like pur- 
pose; and if he didn’t see them, he will have to 
supply the account of Dassett, at some expense, by 
a competent hand, or else have it left out in the 
survey.” 

‘‘ But—but—they were so mysterious. They would 
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not send in any names; they declared they were 
strangers,” said Miss Trigg. 

‘“‘ Nothing could be more correct, ma’am,” replied 
Mr. Banaster. ‘‘For my part, I enjoyed their visit 
much. The younger is a naturalist, and was so good 
as to say he had not had so accurate and full an 
account of the physical features of any spot as he got 
from me concerning this.” The latter remark 
Mr. Banaster addressed to Mr. Keriol. ‘‘ He 
gave me a curious thing which he had re- 
ceived in his tour.” (Here Mr. Banaster rose and 
fetched from a shelf a bottle containing a huge lizard 
in spirits.) 

Miss Trigg nearly screamed, and made for the door. 

“This is not alive, ma’am; but I have a curious 
thing or two frisking about in this drawer,” said Mr. 
Banaster, turning to Keriol and laying his hand on 
the handle. 

“Oh, pray stop till I’m gone!” cried Miss Trigg, 
hastening through the door. 

“‘ Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Banaster, gravely; ‘‘ and 
don’t you think it would be a relief to Mr. Presgrave 
to know that the gentlemen were not lawyers ?’ 

“Certainly ; I will write,” said Miss Trigg, from 
outside. 

“T should give a full description of what they 
were about to do, and suggest what a pity it would 
be that Barons Dassett should be left out in the 


“Twill,” said Miss Trigg. 

“And tell Miss Presgrave about their politeness, 
and my lizard, and these curiosities in this drawer,” 
he added, with a smile to Mr. Keriol. 

“T will tell them everything,” said Miss Trigg, sud- 
denly departing at the mention of ‘the curiosities.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Banaster, reseating himself. ‘I 
have given her a long job. I am sorry for Miss 
Honoria, who will have to read it; but somebody 
must suffer in most transactions, and she need not 
do it all at once.” 

“T wonder if the old man is really ill,” said Keriol. 

“Very possibly; he won’t. have. a doctor while he 
can save a fee, so his not having called one in is no 
argument against it.” 

“What an infatuation is that love of money!” 
cried Keriol. 

“Yes, it really is, allowing the heart to travel on a 
blind road, for it leads to nothing—scrape, scrape ; 
amass, amass; heap, heap; then look at the shining 
inountain till your eyes blink and fail and close for 
ever ! 

“And you see he is living in perpetual fear now of 
being ousted,—isn’t that an argument in favour of 
Alan’s claim?” said Keriol, watching his friend’s 
countenance as he spoke. 

“No, not at all,” said Mr. Banaster, 

“T must stand to it, that a clearer case was never 
made out,” said Keriol, ‘and I wish you would see 
Miss Taffilet.” 

Mr. Banaster shrugged his shoulders as he replied, 
“Blue stocking queen at arms? Iam asmuch afraid 
e blue stockings’ as my sister Trigg is of creeping 

gs.” 

“Oh, she is not blue in anything but heraldry, I 
assure you. I have known her all my life. She is not 
an ordinary woman. She is at my house now. She is 
very warm in Alan’s favour, and is helping me to 
track out the Spanish evidence, which I hope we shall 
soon do,” said Keriol. 

“Staying with you?” inquired his friend. 


. survey,” said Mr. Banaster. 
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“Yes, with her niece Emmet, a gentle girl that 
you would be refreshed to look upon. She is a fairer 
spring flower than even your Poa fluitans,” said 
Keriol. , 

Mr. Banaster sighed. His thoughts travelled back 
to that fair face that was as fresh in his memory as 
if years had not hidden it from his eyes. 

“Come and dine with us,— do!” said Keriol, 
earnestly. 

“Tcan’t. I never visit, if I can help it,” said Mr. 
Banaster, “and I am busy just now. I have all my 
silkworm cases to look to.” . 

“‘Silkworms! Nonsense!” said Keriol, “you 
must come.” 

‘No, I mustn’t—I can’t ; but you may bring them 
here if you like,” said Mr. Banaster, after a moment’s 
reflection. 

‘*My good friend, how will you manage about Miss 
Trigg ? You know they are so thoroughly and fiercely 
Yorks and Plantagenets.” 

‘‘ Bring her, I say,” repeated Mr. Banaster ; “it 
will do Patience good to be contradicted. I never 
can make up my mind to do it, and considering how 
scrupulously she has done her duty by me in that 
way, I feel that I have been remiss. I will make 
amends by giving her this chance. Bring her and 
her good little niece to dinner—but don’t bring 
Stapylton, mind ; I cannot consent to countenance in 
any way a claim I don’t admit, so I would rather he 
kept away.” 

Keriol stood musingly looking at the specimens of 
grasses which still lay on the table. 

“There is no confusion, no strife among these— 
room for all, and each in its right place,” Mr. 
Banaster said. ‘‘I love them, I love their order, 
their industry, their faithfulness to time and place; 
they charm me inexpressibly when I see them peep- 
ing forth in the exactitude of their obedience to law.” 

“* Highest and lowest is Man ” suggested Keriol. 

‘Yes, highest and lowest. I have seen human 
nature, Keriol, under such strange phases that I have 
been almost staggered at the depths it is allowed to 
go—allowed, for though there are waterfloods, we 
know ‘the King sitteth upon the waterfloods. ’” 

‘“‘ Are you alluding at all to Richard Stapylton ?” 
said Keriol. ‘‘ Forgive my asking, but you know I am 
so deeply interested in Alan.” 

Mr. Banaster surveyed him a moment, and then 
replied, “‘ Keriol, I have always found that if one part 
of a secret is kept the rest is safe.” 

‘“‘The first word?” asked Keriol. 

“ Ay,” replied his friend. 

‘‘Then you have a secret?’ said Keriol. 

Mr. Banaster proceeded to arrange his grasses in 
the case, saying, ‘Jf I have, it’s not about Richard 
Stapylton.” 

“On what day shalt we come?” inquired Keriol, 
after a pause. 

“‘ Any day, to-morrow if you will.” 

‘Your hour ?” 

‘“‘ Hour? oh, when it’s too dark except by candle- 
light to do anything but eat and talk ; that’s the best 
arrangement, isn’t it ?” 

“Very good—then we will say siz.” 

‘‘Perhaps,” said Mr. Banaster, with some hesi- 
tation, ‘‘we ought to break it to Patience; we will 
go and announce it to her, and let her fix the hour.” 

They descended the stairs together, and entering 
the morning room, found Miss Trigg still at her 
writing-table. 

LL 2 
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‘‘ Sister Trigg,”’ said Mr. Banaster, ‘‘T- have asked 
Mr. Keriol and some friends to dine with us to- 
morrow.” 

Miss Trigg looked at Mr. Keriol with dignified 
displeasure; but the suggestion of a dinner party 
acted favourably on her spirit, and she wi no 
objection. 

‘‘The Warrennes ?”’ she inquired. 

‘‘No,” he replied, ‘‘some friends of Mr. Keriol’s.”’ 

Miss Trigg turned to Mr. Keriol with a haughty 
look of nterrogation. 

‘* Miss Taffilet, of Lee Point, and her niece, Miss 
Emmet Taffilet,” he replied. 

— to me, quite,” remarked Miss Trigg, 
stiffly. 

‘‘ And to me,” said Mr. Banaster. 
that do?” 

‘Tt is rather a short notice to prepare for entire 
strangers,” said Miss Trigg, importantly. 

“‘ Strangers don’t eat more than intimate friends, 
do they, ma’am?”’ inquired Mr. Banaster. 

‘No, brother Banaster, but there is an etiquette, a 
propriety to be attended to,” said Miss Trigg. 

‘‘'They shall have them the next time they come, 
ma’am ; they must be content, as it’s a short notice, 
with a haunch of mutton now, which I saw hanging in 
the larder when I went for some meat for my new 
pets.” 

After a few more small oppositions on Miss Trigg’s 
part, and overrulings on Mr. Banaster’s, who was for 
once positive, Mr. Keriol departed with a definite 
understanding that he was to bring Miss Taffilet and 
Emmet next day at six o’clock. 

But Miss Trigg, though beaten in open engage- 
ment, had her reserves. 

‘‘ Brother Banaster,” she cried, pursuing that gen- 
tleman up the stairs, ‘‘I conclude that you have not 
invited that young man!” 


“ At six, will 


“ Alan Stapylton ? Noma’am,” he said, continuing 
his way. 

‘Who will be asked to meet them?” inquired 
Miss Trigg. 


‘* Any one you please,” said Mr. Banaster. 

‘‘The Warrennes and the Heathcotes,”’ said Miss 
Trigg ; ‘‘ they will excuse a short notice.” 

‘‘ But will they like short commons? You thought 
you could not provide a dinner for three, and you are 
engaging for one for a dozen.” 

‘I must do as well as I can,” said Miss Trigg ; 
“and if you knew anything of housekeeping you 
would understand that it is as tiresome and difficult 
to be ready for one as the other.’’ 

‘Then housekeeping must be a profound mystery,” 
said Mr. Banaster; ‘‘I don’t profess to know anything 
about it.” 

‘Mullins will not be enough to wait,” said Miss 
Trigg ; ‘‘I must send to the hotel for a waiter, he is 
so stupid.” 

‘Do as you please,” said Mr. Banaster, mounting 
a stair at every fresh proposition. 

“Tt is utterly impossible to do without fish. If I 
had but known of this, and had a few days’ warning!” 
murmured Miss Trigg. ‘I can never depend on 
getting good fish on such a short notice.” 

Mr. Banaster having reached his door, gave a sigh, 
turned round, and with a feeling of weary oppression, 
greatly promoted by the prospect of a large dinner 
party, instead of a friendly few, said: ‘‘ Say no more, 
ma’am, I will write to Mr. Keriol, and put off his 
visit to another day.” 
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CHAPTER XIV.—IN SEARCH OF A CLUE. 


Ir is happy for story tellers that true life so abounds 
in curious coincidences as to make nothing they may 
present seem impossible, hardly improbable. The 
very dullest, or to speak more courteously, least 
imaginative and speculative, mind would find, on 
looking back, that strange meetings of need and 
supply, of opportunity and circumstance, had taken 
place in his ie, or if he did not find it, it would be 
there to be found. 

The reader, it is taken for granted, is destitute of 
neither imagination nor reflection, and he will say in 
reply to this, ‘‘ Very true,” and a host of remarkable 
incidents of the kind will crowd on his memory at 
once, and he will say, fixing on some one most 
a of all, ‘“‘ Nothing in fiction ever came up to 
that.” 

True, good reader, and that being determined, you 
will not be surprised to hear that John and M 
Trafford found themselves within bowshot of Miss 
Taffilet and Emmet, at Mr. Keriol’s hospitable house, 
in the fine old town of Boulderstow, when they were 
domiciled with their friends, in order to prepare for 
their new life. 

These friends were quiet-going people, of no note 
in the place, and known to Mr. Keriol simply from 
the fact that they had lived there for many years; 
ordinarily a very slack bond of union, but one which 
events might strain and tighten. 


Such an event took place on the very day of the 


arrival of the young guests at their unpretending 
homestead. 

At his second interview with Meg Rowans, Mr. 
Keriol had received a very misty cloud of information, 
which was more of a will-o’-the-wisp character than 
of a steady useful light, and which in fact bewildered 
more than it helped him. Among other’things, she 
had mentioned the names of these quiet-going people 
as being in some way connected with her daughter 
Tarvit, who had received much kindness from them 
while she was at Mr. Keriol’s house. It struck 
him immediately that he might gather some 
useful hint from them, and he lost no time in 
calling, to try and make good his hopes. He 
was the more impressed with this from the cir- 
cumstance of Meg’s seeming vexation after she 
had dropped the name. She recalled it, and said, 
“It might be somebody else; why not?” But Mr. 
Keriol directly confirmed the assertion by saying he 
well remembered that they had been very good- 
natured to the nurse, and showed her kindness, 
which in his circumstances he had it not in his power 
to-do. 

«« Ah, then, it might be they—why not ?” said Meg, 
warily avoiding to strengthen the impression by 
further attempt to erase it. 

So, not hoping for much, for his ground was not of 
a hopeful kind, he called on his quiet neighbours 
about an hour after John and Mary Trafford had 
arrived there. 

‘Who's that, my dear?” inquired the good old 
lady, as she saw a tall gentleman pass the window, 
his head being far above the blind. 

‘“Tt’s—it’s—I don’t know,” said her husband, who 
was conversing with John, and did not turn to look 
till the last line of the hat had vanished from the 
window margin. 

Then came the long loud rat-tat-tat that bespeaks 
a quick response for a visitor of importance. 
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‘‘ What a knock!” said the old lady, but her 
husband, quite unaffected by it, went on talking. 

The little maid-of-all-work, as clean as a pink, and 
as prim as a new pin, went to the door and let in the 
new gentleman. He was very tall and strange to 
her, and she knew by his knock he must be of con- 
sequence, and she was staggered as she looked at him. 
What was she to do with him? There were only 
two fires burning—one in the parlour, and one in the 
kitchen ; but there was company in the parlour, and 
the kitchen of course was not to be thought of. So 
while he was telling her his name, she was staring 
at him with a fascinated look, and wondering where 
she should put him. 

Finding that nothing came of the long loud knock, 
the good old lady got curious, for a minute or half a 
minute is a long time to wait when expectation is 
vivid ; and popping her head out of the parlour door, 
she saw her little maid staring up into Mr. Keriol’s 
face, as, for the third time, in reply to her hopeless 
“Yes, sir,” he was trying to impress on her his 
name and business. 

“Mr. Keriol!” she cried; ‘‘I thought I knew 
your hat, sir, as you passed the window.” 

She looked so pleased, whether to see him, or at 
her own quick discernment, he did not know; but it 
was no matter, and Keriol felt quite comfortable, 
and cordially shook her extended hand for the first 
time in all the years of their near neighbourhood. 

He was duly ushered into the parlour, and the old 
gentleman who was sitting with John, on the horse- 
hair sofa, looking a little surprised, received him 
with the same frank courtesy. 

‘‘T called upon a little business,” he began, looking 
directly at them, and glancing indirectly at their 
company. 

’ “Ah, want to see me alone; very good, I see,” 
said the old gentleman, shuffling from behind the 
table that stood by the sofa, and hemmed in the 
sitters almost like the bar in a baby’s chair, for the 
sofa and table were large, and the parlour was small, 
and it was evident that they were not made for each 
other. 

It took some time for the old gentleman to get out, 
and that time he passed in meditating on what was 
to be done; and here he was met by the same diffi- 
culty that had posed the little maid—only two fires, 
and the kitchen quite out of the question. He was 
a chilly man, subject to colds and shiverings, and 
various other little ailments that are apt to grow on 
people who have nothing to do but take care of 
one another, live by the clock, and study diet. It 
was araw day, a day of all othersin which a draught 
ora cold room should be avoided; but could he send 
his wife and his newly arrived company into the 
kitchen? No. Could he send them into the cold? 
No. Could he go himself into the cold? He arrived 
at this point in the discussion just as he got to the 
end of the table and was turning the corner, and he 
suddenly stopped and said to himself, ‘ No.” 

_Then, facing about, he said aloud, ‘‘ Perhaps, Mr. 

Keriol, it’s nothing so very particular. You might say 
what it is; we are as good as alone, these young 
friends ofsours are the same as our children.” 
_ “I would rather speak to you alone, but if it’s 
meonvenient—” Keriol replied, looking awkward, 
but appealingly, as he saw the old lady with John 
and Mary preparing to take flight. 

‘Well, well,” said the old gentleman, “if it’s 





vestry business (I hear they mean to try and get me 
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to attend)—but I can’t attend, and I am not at all 
interested in business now, I’m too infirm; and if 
you wish me to vote for Pringle to be overseer instead 
of Wagstaff, I’ve no objection, provided you'll gua- 
rantee him the best man.” 

‘‘Tt’s not vestry business,” said Keriol, who saw 
that the old gentleman did not mean to move his 
quarters, and that he was displeased at the move- 
ment in his companions. ‘I don’t care a rush for 
Pringle or Wagstaff.” 

‘Nor I,” said the old gentleman, waving to his 
wife to shut the door, which she had just opened to 
go. ‘*My dear, give Mr. Keriola biscuit and a glass 
of your best currant, it’s a good stomachic this raw 
morning.” 

Keriol said no all the time that the old lady persist- 
ently fetched from a chiffoniére a decanter and plate 
of biscuits, but he had to wait till she had done what 
her husband told her, when she sat down, and 
finding it was his only chance, he began,— 

‘*T called to ask if you remember twenty odd years 
ago a woman bringing to my house an infant, from 
Vigo. She remained with the child. Some time 
during that time you were very kind to her; do you 
remember her ?”’ 

“I?ll be Rose Rowans, my dear,” said the old 
lady. 

‘That is the name,”’ said Keriol. 

“‘T remember her very well,” said the old lady; 
‘‘she was a nice young woman, and deserved a better 
fate.” 

‘Oh, then she fell into trouble?” inquired: Keriol. 

‘‘She had a bad husband,” said the old lady, 
looking at her own with an expression that said, 
‘Not like you, my dear.” 

‘* No, no, my dear,” said the old gentleman, “ the 
man wasn’t a bad man, he was foolish and unfor- 
tunate.” 

‘‘ He was obliged to fly the country, I think,”’ said 
Keriol, “ and she with him.” 

‘‘Some story of the kind,” said the old gentleman. 
‘Tf he went, she was compelled to go too; it’s for 
better and for worse, isn’t it, my dear?” 

The old gentleman looked very pleased with him- 
self as he said this, and turned to his wife; it was 
plain that he thought with her, she had found the 
‘‘better,’’ without the ‘‘ worse.” 

‘And she was an interesting young woman, you 
thought?” said Keriol, much hampered by the pre- 
sence of John and Mary, and scarcely knowing how 
to get on, though John had fixed himself at the 
window, and Mary had taken up a book. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, interesting. I believe you thought so,” 
said the old gentleman, appealing to his wife. ‘TI 
was in business then, and was too much taken up to 
mind such things; but she used to come here often 
to see my wife, and brought the little boy, young 
Mr. Stapylton, and my wife took her out and about, 
and s0 on.” 

The old lady began a very lively history of Rose, 
how clever she was with her needle, how good she 
was to the child, how troubled she would get when 
she received uncomfortable letters from her husband. 
The needlework Keriol took for granted, and fixed 
on the next article, goodness to the child. 

‘“‘She was much attached to his varents, I think,” 
he said. 

‘‘ Oh, very,”’ said the old lady; ‘‘ she would cry for 
pity when she spoke of their death, and never could 
praise them enough.” 
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‘‘ She was with the child from the moment of its 
birth, I believe. Did she ever say so to you?” 

““Oh yes, I know she was, and the poor mother 
died directly after,” said the old lady, looking quite 
sad for a moment. 

‘She had many little tokens, I dare say, of Mrs. 
Stapylton’s kindness to her, things that showed she 
was about her person at the time of her illness and 
death ?”’ said Keriol. 

‘‘Oh, a many, and a many,” said the old lady; 
‘she had a ring that Captain Stapylton gave her 
after the lady was dead, poor dear, and she had a 
beautiful set of beads, quite a long row, with a cross 
at the end of them, that the lady herself gave her, 
and all manner of things. I’ve got one that she gave 
me, but I never show it. I never put it on the 
mantelpiece, though it’s the prettiest little thing you 
ever saw. Shall I fetch it?” she added, appealing 
to her husband. 

“Ay, if you please,” he answered; ‘but don’t 
leave it here. No popish rubbish for me: we can do 
without finery if we can’t have it without going to 
Rome for it.” 

The old gentleman had hardly concluded his burst 
of Protestant feeling when his wife returned with a 
shrine in her hand similar to that which graced Meg 
Rowans’s chimney, but made of better materials, and 
with more elaborate workmanship. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Keriol, ‘‘and did she give her 
any books with her name in them?” 

‘‘Books—books !”” said the old lady, standing in 
an attitude of reflection: ‘‘I think, my dear, you 
must have that book that you used to talk to her 
about; you remember?” 

**T remember a book that was full of stuff and 
nonsense from beginning to end, if you mean that,” 
answered her husband. 

‘Yes, I know, you used to say so,” said the old 
lady, looking as if she felt it was of no use to ask 
where it was. 

But Keriol thought it was. 
see it?” he inquired. 

‘No, that I couldn’t. Why it was a missal, as 
they call it; I burnt it—burnt it to ashes; and I’ve 
promised my wife to burn that thing if she leaves it 
about,” said the old gentleman, looking very defiant. 

“What a pity!” exclaimed Keriol, involuntarily. 

“ Pity! what, to burn blasphemy and lies, sir? I 
have not done many things in my life that I can 
wholly approve of—not wholly—but I can of that. I 
wouldn’t burn a hair of the head of a Papist. No, 
no ; I’m no man for persecution, it’s an enemy to the 
gospel, and it’s forbidden by the gospel; but I only 
wish I’d all the rubbish of Rome as handy to burn 
as that book, Z’d make a bonfire!” 

“‘T suppose she left no letters with you—letters or 
writing of any kind from the friends of her master 
and mistress during her residence here?” 

No, the old lady thought not, but she would look 
over her cedar box where she kept her papers, she 
might find something—she might. 

After a few more fruitless inquiries, Keriol apolo- 
gised for his intrusion and the trouble he had given. 

‘You are very bad neighbours, and so am I,” he 
added. ‘I wish you would do me the favour of 
dining with me. I have a few friends coming to me 
on Wednesday, will you join them ?” 

The old gentleman laughed a fat, satisfied laugh, 
almost sarcastic. 

“Not without you dine at one o’clock, sir, and 


** You couldn’t let me 
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drink tea at five, and will let me come home to my 
supper at half-past eight,” he said. 

Keriol smiled. 

‘“‘T haven’t dined out of my own house for many 
years, Mr. Keriol,” he said again, ‘and my wife, 
I’m afraid, wouldn’t enjoy her dinner without me ; 
but as you are so kind, and I don’t like to be un- 
grateful, there are my two young friends there, they 
will have a dull time of it enough while they stay 
with us, though they have enough to do to keep 
them alive; but if you choose to ask them!” 

John and Mary protested with one voice against 
being dragged into the invitation, but the old gentle- 
man was positive. He thought Mr. Keriol was in 
earnest, and it would be very unkind to refuse him. 
He could not and would not go himself, but he 
thought it would be a treat for them, and he was 
not going to think all this for nothing. Keriol 
could not with a shadow of politeness be anything 
but ardent in pressing the invitation upon them, so 
it was aioe M very reluctantly. 

‘‘Never refuse kindness, Jack,” said the old 
gentleman, in a tone of fatherly patronage; ‘‘he 
meant to be kind, and it’s always our duty to meet 
kindness halfway—when you can, you know, when 
you can.” 

John thought that Mr. Keriol had been met con- 
siderably more than halfway, but he said nothing, 
only he and Mary resolved to get up a proper 
apology against Wednesday. 

The old gentleman and his wife considered for a 
short time together what could be Mr. Keriol’s 
motive in making these inquiries. 

‘You shouldn’t have called the husband a bad 
man, my dear. Never bring railing accusations that 
you can’t prove. It was only report, you know,”’ re- 


marked the former, as his wife was putting back the: 


decanter and biscuits into the chiffoniére. ‘‘ Now, 
John, let us go on with what we were talking about 
when Mr. Keriol came in.” 

“‘ Who is he?” inquired John. 

‘“‘A gentleman of old standing in the town, but 
not so old as ours; he was but a boy when we were 
married—was he, my dear?” 

The old lady nodded and smiled, and tying a knot 
in her pocket-handkerchief, that she might not forget 
to look through her cedar box, she began to consult 
with Mary as to the first step to be taken in pro- 
curing her outfit. 

‘You can get everything here, my dear, as well 
as in London,” she said, ‘“ especially since the third 
assize was established here; it has got more of a 

lace every day, and I don’t think you or John will 
a to go a step away for anything.” 

An exclamation from John startled them as she 
said this, and looking round Mary beheld him 
regarding the old gentleman with mute astonish- 
ment, while he kept on making a series of grave 
nods, which he finished up by saying in a subdued 
voice,— 

‘‘It’s true, Jack, perfectly true, and another time 
T’ll tell you more about it. Oh, you may depend on 
it, there are very strange things done in this world, 
and when you are as old as I am you'll be surprised 
at nothing.” 

The entrance of the little maid-of-all-work to lay 
the cloth for dinner cut short the conversation, but 
Mary longed for a minute of ext talk with John, 
to know what had so moved him, more especially as 
his eyes had sought hers the moment he had re- 
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covered the first surprise of what he had heard. 
But it was such a small house, and the old lady took 
so heartily to her, and her husband so heartily to 
John, that, unless it was in their outdoor excursions, 
shay had no time nor opportunity for confidences, 
and Mary hailed the next morning when they went 
out together, and she was at liberty to question her 
brother on the subject which had more than once 
recurred to her; for John was not easily excited, nor 
moved from his balance by a trifle, and she was quite 
sure that something of importance must have fallen 
from their friend to surprise him into that utterance 
of more than pos Meese got 
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Tue stars which have been so conspicuous in the 
upper portions of the diagrams for February and 
May, looking south, are now all near the horizon, 
some in Argo Navis being below that limit. The 
sky at midnight in the winter months of Australia, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and other parts of the 
southern hemisphere in the same latitude, is there- 
fore not of that brilliant character which we have 
described in former articles. Most of the principal 
stars inserted in preceding diagrams are, however, 
yisible, but much of their attractiveness is lost by 
reason of their proximity to the horizon. If at this 
season of the year the general aspect of the heavens 
to the naked eye is less striking tas at midnight in 
February, the superior definition of the stars, owing 
to the comparatively lower temperature of the air, 
enables the astronomical observer to carry on his 
delicate observations with far greater precision than 
when the images of the stars are in a tremulous 
state, caused by the excessive heat and dryness of the 
sandy plains. When Sir John Herschel was at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the years 1834 to 1838, he 
frequently noticed that in the cooler months, from 
May to October inclusive, and more especially in 
June and July, that the finest opportunities for 
delicate astronomical observation occurred. He re- 
marks that the state of the atmosphere in these 
months, as regards definition, was habitually good, 
and imperfect vision was rather the exception than 
the rule. The best nights when the stars were most 
steady always occurred after the heavy rains, which 
generally fell at this season, had ceased for a day or 
two, when “ the tranquillity of the images and 
sharpness of vision was such that hardly any limit 
was set to magnifying power but what the aberra- 
tions of the specula necessitate.” 

_ In our examination of the diagram, looking south, 
in detail, beginning at the zenith, which is now occu- 
pied by the constellation Piscis Australis, we will 
follow at first the course of the meridian. In doing 
this, we shall pass through Grus, Toucana, Pavo, 
Hydrus, and Argo Navis, besides several small con- 
stellations. A star of the third magnitude near the 
zenith and the meridian is Gamma Gruis; that 
immediately below it is Alpha Gruis, while the star 
& little to the left of Alpha is Beta, of the same con- 
stellation. The principal star in Toucana is below 
Grus, slightly east of the meridian, and those slightly 
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west of the meridian are the principal objects in 
Pavo. The small star, Sigma Octantis, pointing out 
the position of the south pole, is midway between 
Pavo and Argo Navis, the latter constellation being 
partly above and partly below the south horizon. 
The principal stars, near the meridian, visible at 
this time in Argo Navis are Beta Argis and several 
others, the names of which can be identified by 
reference to the index-map. 

West of the meridian, several very prominent 
stars are visible, aang Magy of the sky now in- 
cludes, among others, Showing pradoss con- 
stellations :—Payo, Indus, Scorpio, Ara, Triangulum 
Australis, Centaurus, and Orux Australis. The 
brightest star in this direction of the heavens nearest 
the zenith is Alpha Payonis, In a due westerly 
direction, at the right-hand upper portion of the 
diagram, most of the small stars belong to Sagitta- 
rius, Directly below these the ~bright 
group is a portion of Scorpio, whose principal stars, 
Antares and Beta , although not included 
within the limit of the , are still visible in 
the heavens, approaching horizon in W.8.W. 
Near the Scorpio group, but a little lower, Ara is 
situated, its principal star, Alpha Are, being that 
nearest the group. Beta and Gamma Are, of nearly 
the same magnitude, are the two stars very near 
each other, Beta being the more northerly of the 
two. Below Ara, the three rae stars in Trian- 
gulum Australis are easily identified by their rela- 
tive positions. The south-west corner of the diagram 
is occupied by several conspicuous objects in Cen- 
taurus and Lupus, two adjoining constellations. 
Alpha and Beta Centauri are now the most easterly 
of the stars in Centaurus. The Southern Cross is 
near the horizon in §.8.W., embosomed in the Milky 
Way, which at this time passes across the western 


sky. 
East of the meridian, the principal constellations 
are Phoenix, Grus, Eridanus, Hydrus, a considerable 
art of Argo Navis, and the two Magellanic clouds. 
Routh of Gamma Gruis, near the zenith, Alpha Gruis, 
of the second magnitude, is the first object to attract 
attention. Due east of Alpha Gruis is the second 
star of that constellation; and still farther east, or to 
the left, is Alpha Phosnicis, also of the second mag- 
nitude, Immediately below Alpha Phoonicis is the 
brilliant Achernar, the chief star in Eridanus; and 
in the same direction, near the horizon, the equally 
lustrous Canopus, the star in Ar avis, 
shines aboye all others in that quarter o sagt 9 
The Nubecula Minor, or smaller cogent cloud, 
may be noticed between Achernar Beta Hydri, 
but nearer to the latter star, The Nubecula Major 
is below Gamma Hydri in the direction of Canopus, 
The intermediate small stars between Hydrus and 
Eridanus belong to several small constellations, —_ 
In the diagram, looking north, the observer is 
supposed to be at sea, in latitude 84° south, with 
his face turned in the direction of the equator. 
Passing the eye down geatunty Ses the zenith to 
the north horizon on the meridian, several stars in 
the following constellations may be identified. From 
Piscis Australis in the zenith, we pass over the 
eastern portion of Capricornus, Aquarius, Pegasus, 
and Oygnus. No very bright stars are, however, near 
the meridian, excepting perhaps Epsilon Pegasi, 
which is just midway between the zenith and horizon. 
East of the zenith, and about twelve degrees from 
it, is Fomalhaut, a star of the first magnitude. In 
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the same direction, and near the right-hand upper 
corner of the diagram, Beta Ceti and a few other 
stars in Cetus may be distinguished.’ The north- 
eastern portion of the sky is chiefly occupied by 
Aquarius, Pegasus, Pisces, and Andromeda. Pegasus 
extends from Epsilon Pegasi on the meridian as far 
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as Gamma Pegasi, the south-western corner of the 
square of Pegasus. The position of this stellar 
quadrilateral is very easily recognised.. The north- 
eastern star in the square is Alpherat, the two to 
the right of it being Delta and Beta Andromedse 
respectively. The small stars contained in Pisces 
are east and south-east of Pegasus. 

West of the meridian north of the zenith, the 
—— constellations are Capricornus, Aquila, 

elphinus, Vulpecula, Lyra, Ophiuchus, and por- 
tions of Serpens, Cygnus, Hercules, and Sagittarius. 


The most prominent stars are the group of three. 


in Aquila, Vega, Alpha Cygni, Albiero, and Ras 
Alague or Alpha Ophiuchi. ‘The last mentioned is, 
however, just without the limit of the diagram. 
The two chief stars in Capricornus, owing to their 
great elevation, are sure to attract the eye. Their 
position is always pointed out in the heavens by 
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the three stars in Aquila. A line drawn through 
these three stars leads in one direction nearly to 
Alpha and Beta Oapricorni, while another drawn in 
the opposite direction indicates the position of Vega 
and the other stars in Lyra. The small group con- 
sisting of the largest stars in Delphinus may be 
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recognised between: Aquila and the meridian. 
Taken as a whole, a cages shows that the general 

ect of the midnight sky of the southern hemi- 
sphere, both north and south of the zenith, is much 
inferior in the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember to that exhibited in the preceding and 
following months of the year. In August the 
brilliant stars in Argo Navis, Crux Australis, and 
Centaurus are in their most elevated positions 
during daylight, when they are invisible to the 
unassisted eye. In the early evening and morning 
hours, these constellations are very conspicious 
objects in the south-west or south-east. 

The name of Centaurus, one of the ancient 
asterisms, is supposed to have been derived from the 
sons of Ixion, who were fabulously represented as 
half men and half horses. This constellation is 
partly visible above the south horizon of London, 

ut its principal stars are only seen in more southern 
latitudes. It is bounded on-the north by Hydra, 
on the east by Lupus, on the south by 
Australis, and on the west by Robur Caroli, or 
King Charles’s Oak. Centaurus contains more than 
an average number of bright stars, two of the first 
magnitude, one of the second, six of the third, and 
a good number of the fourth. They are all included 
in the most brilliant portion of the southern sky. 
Alpha and Beta Centauri, in the fore-feet of the 
horse, contribute in no small degree to this brilliancy. 
Alpha Centauri, in the right fore-foot, is a most 
sdhabireted double and binary star, and is one of the 
nearest to our solar system. In the infancy of 
telescopes, when their optical power was small, this 
object was only seen as a single star; for Richer 
observed it at Cayenne in 1673, and Halley at St. 
Helena in 1677, without mentioning its duplicity. 
A scientific French traveller, M. Louis Feuillée, was 
the first person who saw the star divided into 
two. In the journal of his observations made in 
South America, he states that, being at Concepcion, 
in Chili, in July, 1709, “I observed, with a tele- 
scope of eighteen feet focal length, the star of the first 
magnitude which is in the northern fore-foot of Cen- 
taurus ; I found this star composed of two, of which 
one is of the third, and the other of the fourth mag- 
nitude. That of the fourth magnitude is the more 
westerly, and their distance is equal to a diameter of 
that star.” It is recorded in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions for 1749,” that M. La Condamine also 
saw this star double whilst on @ scientific expedition 
to Peru, for the purpose of measuring the exact 
value of an equatorial arc of the meridian. La 
Condamine states that Alpha Centauri rivals Capella 
in splendour and magnitude; and, with a small 
telescope of three feet focal length it appeared 
double, consisting of two stars, of which the lesser 
seemed to emerge from the greater. With the 
improved achromatic astronomical telescopes of the 
present day, the two stars appear separated by @ 
very appreciable angular distance. Mr. Dunlop, at 
Paramatta, New South Wales, found the distance 
in 1825 to be equal to 25’. Yearly observations 
showed that the space between the two stars was 
diminishing at the rate of half a second per year. 
At present it is no more than about 7”. These 
stated comparisons show that the two objects are 
physically connected, and that they form one of the 
most interesting of the binary stars. 

Extensive series of observations have been made 
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at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, by 
two successive astronomers, Messrs. Henderson and 
Maclear, for the p e of determining the annual 
parallax of Alpha Centauri, from which has been 
deduced its approximate distance from the earth. 
It was found, without much probability of error, 
that the amount of the apparent displacement of 
this star in the heavens, produced by parallax when 
viewed from opposite parts of the earth’s orbit, is 
nearly one second of arc. From this value it has 
been determined that Alpha Centauri, probably the 
nearest fixed star to our solar system, is distant 
more than two hundred thousand times that of the 
earth from the sun. We know with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the latter distance is about ninety-two 
millions of miles; but to ascertain that of the star, itis 
necessary to multiply these numbers by 200,000. It 
is quite impossible for ordinary minds to grasp such 
immense distances in figures; but if we were to 
compute the time required for light to pass from the 
star to the earth, or for an express train, with no 
stoppages, to traverse that vast interval of space, 
some slight idea may be gathered of the enormous 
distance of this nearest of the stars. From the 
most recent investigations, it has been found that 
light travels at the rate of about 185,000 miles 
a second, thus passing through the intermediate 
space between the earth and sun in 8’ 18". Bya 
simple computation, any one may be able to find 
that, even at this tremendous velocity, light will 
take iy aig of three years to reach the earth after 
it has been emitted by this star. An express train 
travelling with a speed of sixty miles an hour, 
would not arrive at the end of such a journey 
before thirty-five millions of years had passed away. 

The intrinsic light cast upon the earth by the 
largest of the fixed stars bears no comparison -with 
that of the full moon. Several most interesting 

hotometric experiments were made by Sir John 

erschel at Feldhausen, near Cape Town, on the 
relative light of the principal stars, especially on that 
of Alpha sath in comparison with the light of the 
full moon. Sir John Herschel found that the full 
lunar light exceeded that of Alpha Centauri in the 
proportion of 27,408 to 1. Dr. Wollaston had pre- 
viously found that the proportion of the sun’s light 
to that of the full moon equalled 801,072 to 1. Hence 
the light sent to us by the sun is twenty-two thousand 
million times greater than that reaching the earth 
from the star. But if we were to assume that our sun 
and Alpha Centauri were equally distant from us, the 
intensity of the star’s light would be nearly two and a 
half timesmore brilliantthan that proceeding from our 
central luminary. The results of these observations 
of Sir John Herschel and Dr. Wollaston cannot fail 
to gre us some conception of the immense magnitude 
and intrinsic brilliancy of the thousands of stellar 
suns visible to us on every cloudless night. 

Lupus, the Wolf, is an old asterism, having Cen- 
taurus on the east, with which it is almost amalga- 
mated, Scorpio on the north, and Ara on the west. 
It contains no star above the third magnitude. On 
celestial globes and maps Lupus is generally repre- 
sented as a wolf slightly in advance of the Centaur, 
who is in the act of pricking him with a spear. 

Grus, the Orane, which at midnight in August is 
near the zenith, is surrounded by Piscis Australis, 
Sculptor, Phoenix, Toucana, Indus, and Microscopium. 
Pavo, the Peacock, and Indus, the Indian, are two 
constellations too closely interwoven to permit a clear 
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outline of their form being given. Alpha Pavonis, 
in the Peacock’s eye, is a very prominent object, and 
the brightest star for some distance around, Phoonix 
and Toucana are two asterisms in this part of the 
sky. Alpha Phoenicis is of the second magnitude, 
but Toucana contains no siar greater than the third. 
The southern sky abounds with numerous small 
constellations, many of which are of an insignificant 
character to the eye, being generally composed of 
inferior stars only, as Piscis Volans, the Flying 
Fish ; Apus Indica, the Bird of Paradise ; Circinus, 
the Compasses; Dorado, the Sword. Fish; the 
Chameleon; Mons Mens, the Table Mountain; 
Reticulum, the Net; Octans, the Polar constellation 
of the southern hemisphere; Musca Australis, the 
Southern Fly;.Robur Caroli, King Charles’s Oak ; 
and many others. 

The division of the heavens into groups of stars, 
and individualising these groups by distinctive names, 
most probably originated at the very infancy of 
astronomy. ‘That this is the case is very evident 
from the astronomical allusions in the Book of Job, 
and in other portions of the Old Testament. In the 
same manner as the traveller naturally attaches 
some name to any remarkable terrestrial object 
which he may have discovered, in order to distinguish 
it from those already known in other parts of the 
globe, so the first watchers of the stars would pro- 
bably attempt to give names to those principal objects 
in the heavens which might serve as guides in. their 
nightly wanderings over desolate tracts of country, 
or in the earliest voyages in which the adventurous 
seamen first lost sight of land. The splendid object 
in Canis Major would most likely be one of the first 
to strike the attention of the nomadic astronomer, 
and hence the name of Sirius was given to it as its 
distinctive mark. Orion, Pleiades, Arcturus, Alde- 
baran, and most of the principal stars were all 
evidently named about the same time. The advantage 
arising from the use of these old distinguishing 
names has been acknowledged by modern astronomers, 
and it would be a step in the wrong direction to 
make any change in their well-known nomencla- 
ture. But although it is not considered advisable to 
make any alterations in the names of the individual 
stars, yet more than one astronomer of note has 
expressed an opinion that stellar astronomy would be 
greatly advanced by a modification of the existing 
pars, Tea groups. In the primitive arrangement, 
or parcelling out of the stars, there is no doubt that 
the actual aspect of the heavens was consulted, and 
that the configuration of the stars adopted for each 
constellation was supposed to bear, in the imagina- 
tion of the inventors, some feeble resemblance to the 
form of the figure intended to be represented. For 
example, when the complete tail of the Scorpion is 
visible at a tolerable elevation, it very admirably 
gives a fair idea of what we consider a tail of a 
scorpion ought to be like. The star Lambda Scorpii, 
between the first and second magnitude, forms the 
bulb of the sting, while a smaller star, Upsilon 
Scorpii, may be taken for the sting itself. The group 
of stars in Leo called the Sickle bears a very close 
resemblance to that agricultural implement; while 
the seven popular stars in Ursa Major might be 
taken as the celestial representation of a plough or 
waggon. But of all the ideal human figures which 
give names to the constellations, scarcely one can 
be found whose outline can be detected by the stars 
contained within its boundaries. Sir John Herschel 
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remarks on this subject that “Orion is the only 
group which can anyhow be tortured into a good 
symmetrical representation of a human figure: and 
even this, to be seen to advantage, must be viewed 
from a southern latitude, where the stars Betelgeuse 
and Bellatrix, which in our maps form the shoulders, 
will appear as the knees of the figure, Rigel as the 
head, and Beta Eridani as one of the shoulders, 
forming a really superb and majestic outline, worthy 
of a hero or a demigod.” In the original selection of 
the names of the constellations by the ancients, it 
was perfectly natural that they should be imposed 
from other associations than that arising from any 
similarity of form to particular men or animals. To 
a strongly imaginative people like the Greeks, gods, 
demigods, and heroes would probably be the first 
objects presented to their minds as the proper per- 
manent denizens of the skies. This feeling did not, 
however, belong exclusively to any intellectual 
superiority of the ancient Greeks, but it is a natural 
consequence of an innate bias of the human mind, 
shared in a more or less degree by us all, and from 
which even the untutored savage is not altogether 
exempt. ‘The Pampas Indians,” says Captain 
F. B. Head in his ‘‘ Rough Notes in the Pampas,” 
‘believe in a future state, to which they conceive 
they will be transported as soon as they die. They 
expect that they will then be constantly drunk, 
and that they will always be hunting; and as 
they gallop over their plains at night, they will 

int with their spears to the constellations in the 

eavens, which they say are the figures of their an- 

cestors, who, reeling in the firmament, are mounted 
upon horses swifter than the wind, and hunting 
ostriches.” 

A great deal of the confusion existing at present 
by the interlacing of different constellations has been 
caused by the introduction of so many new asterisms 
by Hevelius in the seventeenth century, and by 
subsequent astronomers. Many of these were 
formed in acknowledgment of court patronage. 
Even the celebrated Halley, who had received 
important favours from Charles 1 after the restora- 
tion, detached in 1676 a small portion of Argo 
Navis, containing a group of stars which were 
supposed to bear some resemblance to a tree, to 
which he gave the name of King Charles’s Oak, in 
remembrance of the oak in which the prince was 
concealed when pursued by Cromwell’s soldiers after 
the battle of Worcester in 1651. Twenty-six small 
constellations were added in the eighteenth century. 
Nearly all these were formed of scarcely visible 
stars, and the study of astronomy was by no means 
made more easy by their introduction. These new 
constellations are so unsuited to the others, and 
their names are chosen with so little taste, that no 
one can consult a modern celestial globe- without 
being confused by their numbers and insignificance. 
A German astronomer, Dr: Olbers, has remarked 
thet ‘‘surely, if it were requisite that the whole 
heavens should be filled with constellations, they 
might have been chosen according to some general 
principle. We might have embellished the apparatus 
and inventions of our chemists, if, indeed, they 
could be embellished by them; and as the ancient 
figures of heroes and animals must be retained, 
some latitude might be allowed also to astronomical 
instruments. But figures like the shop of the 
sculptor, the chemical furnace, the easel, the micro- 
scope, the air-pump, etc., have no relation to the 
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sky, and their being mixed up with the others is 
heterogeneous, disagreeable, and without any taste.” 

In the present advanced state of astronomical 
work as practised in observatories, stars are found 
not wholly according to the constellations, but 
according to their right ascensions and declinations. 
Several of the principal constellations extend 
over several hours of right ascension, such as 
Serpens, Draco, and Hydra. Serpens actually 
passes through Ophiuchus. Seeing the many in- 
conveniences attaching to the irregular forms of 
the constellations, it had been proposed by several 
astronomers, especially by Dr. Olbers and Sir John 
Herschel, that a revision of them should be made so 
as to divide the whole extent of the heavens into 
well-defined, if not equal, portions. Sir John 
Herschel gave much attention to the subject, and he 
drew up a scheme for the purpose. His great name 
was not, however, sufficient to enable his proposition 
to be accepted by other astronomers. It was gene- 
rally considered that the expected advantages to be 
gained by a modification of the nomenclature as 
derived from the ancients, would not be a sufficient 
compensation for the loss of the old historic appella- 
tions by which the principal constellations have been 
distinguished from the earliest periods in the annals 
of astronomy. So far as regards the constellations 
which rise above the horizon of Europe, or at least 
those which were invented by the primitive astro- 
nomers, considerable difficulty would naturally occur 
in any revision which would be generally acceptable ; 
but in the southern hemisphere, where most of the 
constellations are comparatively of modern origin, 
and have not the sanction of such venerable antiquity 
as the others, a revision might be more easily 
effected. 

The ancient catalogue of Ptolemy, constructed in 
the beginning of the second century of the Christian 
era, contains very few records of stars not visible in 
Europe. Of the strictly southern constellations, 
only the following appear :—Argo Navis, Ara, Cen- 
taurus, Lupus, and Corona Australis. Achernar in 
Eridanus, and Canopus in Argo Navis, are the two 
only southern stars of the first magnitude whose 
names appear in that catalogue. Phoenix, although 
no part of it ascends above the horizon of Europe, 
was known to the Arabians under the appellation of 
the Griffin, or Eagle, from a very remote age. In 
the fifteenth century, when navigation was extended 
beyond the equator, and sailors first became ac- 
quainted with those stars in the southern hemisphere 
unknown to the ancients, they found it convenient 
and useful to adopt a similar plan of grouping the 
stars into constellations as in the northern hemi- 
sphere ; hence the principal asterisms which imme- 
diately surround the south pole received their names. 
Most of the others, which are, however, of small 
extent, were added by Royer in 1679, by La Caille 
in 1752, and a few by later astronomers. 

A proposition has lately been made, and there is 
every probability ofits being carried out, for making a 
complete survey of the southern heavens, on the same 
plan as that pursued by M. Argelander, of Bonn, in 
his survey of the sky of the northern hemisphere. 
It is intended to observe the exact position of every 
star, at least, as low as the ninth magnitude, of 
which there are probably several hundred thousands. 
Many years must necessarily elapse before even a 
major portion of this undertaking can be completed ; 
but by dividing the labour between the principal 
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southern observatories, it is hoped that the work 
will be so far accelerated as to permit the completion 
of certain zones of the heavens within a reasonable 
time. The amount of patience and observing skill 
required to perform an astronomical work of such 
magnitude can scarcely be iy agrees by any but 
those who have been more or less accustomed to this 
class of scientific labour. 

The sky-views for August will also serve to illus- 
trate the southern heavens on May 15, at 6 aA.m.; on 
June 15, at 4 a.m.;on July 15, at 2 a.m.; on Sep- 
tember 15, at 10 p.m.; and on October 15, at 8 P.M. 





WESTERN GEOGRAPHY IN THE FAR 
EAST.* 


PALGRAVE, in speaking of “‘ the inaccurate East,” and 
the curiously uncritical character of Eastern me- 
morials, says, “‘never was ancient Europe so 
uncritical as the East in all times, the present in- 
cluded.” The accompanying map is an exact copy, 
only with English names, of one in the “‘ Ghyas ul 

hat,” a Persian dictionary of high standing, 
printed by Moonshee Nawul Kashore, the Longman 
or Murray of India, at Lucknow, in the year 1860 a.p. 
With the map is an exhaustive ‘‘ gazetteer ” contain- 
ing the names and latitudes and longitudes of no 
less than 121 places of note! It is to be supposed 
that when Palgrave in 1862-3 traversed Takin, 
pilgrims from the East had not taken this treasure 
with them, for he says, in speaking of the knowledge 
of Europe possessed by Arabs, ‘‘ Europe, for in- 
stance, + a know to be Christian, but then they con- 
ceive it to be but one town, neither more nor less, 
within whose mural circuits its seven kings—for that 
is the precise number, count them how you please— 
are shut up in a species of royal cage, to deliberate 
on mutual peace or war, alliance or treaty, although 
always by permission and under the orders of the 
Sultan of Constantinople.” The Arabians may 


think so, but not the Persians, still less so the- 


Moulvies of India. The Arabs may be reckoned 
infidels if they make two voyages, and the Hindoos 
may lose caste if they cross the Indus; still both 
travel, merchandise proving stronger than the 
mandate. There are Hindoos in England, and 
though Nejed may not furnish many sailors, still 
Arabia as a whole sends forth a fair quota of its 
population to plough the seas. An Arabian captain, 
indeed, can navigate his ship and map his course as 
— as his more favoured brother of the P. and O. 
ne. 

In the accompanying map we are not to suppose that 
we have an abstract of the accumulated experience of 
all Indian navigators and travellers: it is only the 
idea the learned men have gathered. An atlas in the 
Persian character, beautifully engraved under English 
auspices, was published years ago in Calcutta, in 
which the then latest discoveries were shown. Maps 
and treatises on geography in English have abounded 
for along time. And yet the result of all these on 
the unfettered native mind is just nothing at all. 
Ptolemy had clearer ideas of the shape and relative 





_* The author of this pa , in transmitting it from Umritsur, men- 
tions that a college is = erected for the training of teachers for 
schools in the Punjab. The next generation will probably be better 
taught in geography ! 
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gots of the countries of the earth than this map 
iscloses. The truth is, the whole country has been 
so saturated and is so permeated with lies, that the 
truth, no matter by whom. or in what manner 
brought before the people, is received with doubt. 
This is not confined to geography ; it is exactly the 
same with respect to Sienna When at the con- 
troversy at Agra, history was referred to as support- 
ing a certain fact, a learned Mussulman got up and 
said that ‘ history could not be appealed to, for men 
wrote it just to please their own fancies.” A glance 
at the map will show that hydrography has similarly 
suffered. 

It must be remembered, however, that India has 
never been a seafaring country. She has no washtub 
junks like the Chinese, and no fairy lateen-rigged néos 

ike the Arabs. A little coasting must have Sun all 
that her sailors ever accomplished in the days of her 
most powerful sovereigns. 

Throughout the whole of India there are two names 
for Europe—Farung and Walayat. The former is 
said to mean the country of the Franks, and the 
latter any foreign country. The idea, however, repre- 
sented by both words js very indistinct, for the term 
Walayat is applicable to Arabia, Persia, China, or 
any foreign country, and some of the most learned 
men maintain that Arabia is in consequence nearer 
to England than to Hindostan. Learned Bengalee 
baboos have maintained that Britain is a small mud- 
bank in the Bay of Bengal. 

It must be remembered that Mohammedans divide 
the world into seven climates or zones, each of which 
is termed an akleem. Every country should be by 
rights in one of these seven strips. This is the 
standard by which the orthodoxy of all geography 
must be tested. If a country come not in one of the 
seven akleems it cannot be said to bea country, for all 
countries are comprised within one or other of the 
seven orthodox bands. Nevertheless we find on the 
map nine such divisions. One was certainly an 
oversight, and the other is a vast watery waste con- 
taining an island the Farangees call the Cape, which 
of course does not exist, for we read of it neither in 
the ‘‘ Koran” or the ‘‘ Hadis.” 

The countries of Europe are all mentioned in the 
map, except Austria and Switzerland, whose trade 
with India is mi. Germany is termed Alleman, 
Greece Yunan, and Turkey Room. We may chari- 
tably suppose that the Poland which figures by the 
side of Fase is meant for Holland, although 
Ashtardam, which is perhaps Amsterdam, is put ina 
far-off part. The island Andalus, which stands out so 
prominently, is, of course, Andalusia, the memory of 
which still lingers in the literature of the Mussulmans 
long after they have ceased to frequent the glorious 
old mosque of Cordova, or tread the halls of the 
Alhambra. Spain figures as an island and as part 
of the continent. So also do’ England, Portugal, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. Wenes gets ee 
up in a corner, and Italy is nowhere, in like manner. 

at the Scots will say to their capital being stuck 
between Finland and Sweden (continental) one cannot 
say. And how is a poor Anglo-Indian to know 
which London is the city. It will be seen that the 
Mediterranean alters its shape considerably. But, 
really we are becoming hypercritical. The space 
between Egypt and Africa would seem to suggest 
that in olden times the course of traffic was over the 
= of Sidra in preference to the coast of Tripoli. 
is is not impossible. But if we admit this, we 
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éannot- say anything to the isolation-of Habsh (our 
Abyssinia is a corruption of this word, so we have not 
much to boast of with respect to purity of pronuncia- 
tion), and the putting of Nubia on its south, and 
Sofala on its north, for the opposite coasts of the Red 
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eastern books we read of people going with ease by 
sea from Nimroz to Damascus—a journey involving 
a voyage round the Cape—in a few days. The thing 
would be easy enough with our present chart. 

Shall we go further? Shall we enter into the par- 
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MOHAMMEDAN MAP OF THE WORLD. 


Sea have been known to Arabians from time imme- 
morial. 

It will be seen that there are no marks for rivers 
and none for cities, or mountains, or lakes, although 
of the latter there is one mentioned—the Caspian. 
The importance of this map is, however, great to an 
eastern student. Some authorities say that the Sadd 
i Sakundar (wall of Alexander) is the same as the 
Bab ul abwab (the gate of gates). Our hydro- 
grapher places them on opposite sides of the con- 
tinent. Both opinions were probably come at by a 
study of the text of eastern histories. Again, in 





ticulars of Hindoo geography based .on Hindoo 
philosophy and religion? The reader has probably 
had enough for the present. If he wants to see how 
exact the inhabitants of Hindostan are, let him 
glance over the map of that country as here shown. 
if self-praise can make a man learned, then Hin- 
dostanees are the most learned of men. But to the 
mind of the writer of this short article, the whole of 
the knowledge of the Hindoos and Mohammedans of 
India seems a copious comment on the words “ pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” ~ 
©. J. Be 
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ESSAYS ON TEXTS. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 
Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord,”— 
Rom. xii. 11. 


Nor slothful in business. We must not take this as 
referring mainly to what is now understood by 
business as something distinct from our spiritual or 
religious duties. I doubt whether St. Paul ever 
cared to distinguish between these things, as if we 


could have two callings—one of which concerned God," 


and the other man; as if we could have two sets of 
motives—one for the Church, and the other for the 
world. The law he lays down in our text, ‘not 
slothful in business,” applies to everything we have to 
do, whether as Christians or. citizens; for the word 
we translate business means literally, ‘‘speed” ; and 
the sense would be, Do not loiter, be not slothful in 
the performance of your duty, whether it be work or 
rayer, whether it be done by mouth, or hand, or 
ead. 

A loitering, careless way of doing things is un- 
christian. There is a vast difference between slowness 
and slothfulness. Slow workers are frequentl} the 
surest. A house that is built slowly is generally a 
strong one. Healthy growth is slow. A youth who 
grows very fast is often weak and sickly. Excessive 
speed destroys the horse. It is the pace that kills. 
Thus slowness is often the accompaniment of strength 
and length of days. A man who can work and wait 
patiently may seem to make small progress, but 
what he produces lasts. He does not hurry. He 
aims each blow carefully. He chooses each word 
with an eye to its fitness. What he says and does 
tells in the end. 

But a slothful man is as feeble and ineffective as 
the hasty man. He is slow, but not from his concern 


to make each step sure before he takes the next. He | 


is slow, not because he takes a careful interest in his 
work, but because he feels little interest init. This 
indolence is very irritating to us. Nothing of the 
kind annoys us more than to have to do with a man 
who lounges through his work, who undertakes and 
goes on with it in a listless, indifferent way. You 
tan never depend upon him. You feel sure that the 
time he —_ over anything is ill-spent, to say 
nothing of the provocation he gives ‘while he is 
about it. He makes a toil of every work, and 
makes you suffer from the sense of weariness as 
well. The spirit, too, in which he labours is 
vatching. He disheartens his companions, and 
his servants, and his employers. He drags the 
Wheels of the whole concern, and the little help that 
he gives is spoilt by the sense of fatigue he commu- 
nicates, and the feeling of depression which sur- 
rounds him. 

Now, St. Paul would tell us that this loitering way 
vf getting through work, or rather through the time 
which is supposed to be spent upon work, is not 
merely tiresome, it is absolutely unchristian and un: 
godly. “Be not slothful in business” is a divine, 
not a human precept. 

_ But of course some one may reply, ‘‘ My duty ts 
irksome. How can I show an interest in it which I 
do not feel? It has to be done, somehow, but it is 
toilsome at the best. How can I put heart into that 
which I have no heart in?” Exactly, how can I, 
except by the help of God? Here lies one differ- 
ence between the good and the bad man, or the 

hristian and the ungodly man. It is difficult to 
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.| plod on — 


life, perliaps confined to some 
monotonous work, without feeling this spirit of indif- 
ference. It is hard not to recoil from the familiar 
task, and sicken at the stale repetition of the same 

ss. Itis so hard that nothing but the life of 
God can help us to keep our interest up. But think 
what a career, what possibilities of triumph over 
that which is heavy and hard are set before the man, 
or woman, or child who is tied down to dull toil, but 
in whose work God takes an interest, and at whose 
side God stands! How grand to call in the strong 
quickening Spirit of the Lord, the Holy Ghost, to be 
our fellow-worker and companion! What a charm 
can be given to the common life of earth by bringing 
into it the motives and the Spirit of heaven! 

A man’s real life is common, and his position low, 
not by reason of his place, but by reason of the 
Spirit in which he quits himself therein. No post, 
however noble it may be in the world, can secure a 
noble life in him who fills it. A king on a throne 
may be a slave in soul. He may be, and often is, 
utterly sickened and wearied with the routine of 
royalty, and feels indifferent to the discharge of 
duties which affect immediately the welfare of 
millions, and produce an obvious impression upon 
the history of the world. On the other hand, the 
dullest work may be made ergo’ interesting by 
using in its discharge the help of the Holy Spirit, 
who lifts it up from the weary flats of life, and makes 
it divine. 

Some people say, ‘‘If I had opportunities for doin 
good, and serving God, then I should be happy an 
useful.” But it is found that opportunities do not 
always make a man better. Every one has enough 
to prove and educate him. Every one may have the 
companionship of the Holy Spirit in filling the post 
to which he is called. 

No doubt there are many who feel a warm interest 
in their work without being conscious of seeking any 
aid to quicken their devotion to it. They are sup- 
ported fy Me oy we call natural spirits, or they are 
spurred by the hope of gain. But the enthusiasm 
hay have is often the effect of divine influences which 
they use without knowing whence they come. The 
case I am considering is that of one who finds himself 
tied down to duties which he dislikes. A common 
case, I fancy. How shall he be fervent in spirit, 
not slothful in business? How shall he extricate 
himself from the depressing influences of his work ? 
How shall he kindle within himself a fresh interest 
in the familiar occupation? By remembering that it 
is his duty, and looking up to heaven for a share of 
His Spirit who came to do the will of God. That can 
give an ever new charm to the dullest and driest 
work. That can answer the craving he feels fora 
position or career which is more dignified and dis- 
tinguished. Let him look on his work as something 
which has been set him by God. Let him remember 
that that work is the one appointed him for the de- 
velopment of his powers as a member of Christ and 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 

The richest flowers may be grown in the dirtiest 
soil, and the finest fruit reared in the ugliest garden. 
So, the purest saint, the one whose motives and 
strength are supplied fresh from God, may be formed 
in the humblest and most insignificant work; insig- 
nificant if we look at the effect it produces among 
those who judge by an earthly standard, but noble if 
we judge by the effect it produces in raising the 
worker towards the measure of the stature of Christ. 
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Have not the very names of the manger, the wiider- 
ness, the fisherman’s boat, the wayside well, the 
cross, been lifted up out of the list of common words 
by One who had not where to lay his head,.and yet 
has left to the world for ever and ever the highest, 
noblest flight of life, and the most enduring work 
that man can know? 

And what made that life noble to us? What 


except the perfect companionship and use of the 
Spirit of God, in doing that will which was the object 
of His work. 


And does not He give of his Spirit to such as will 
ask and use it? Does not He provide an aim and 
career to any one who will followhim? Is there any 
duty which cannot become a means whereby we may 
share His life and victory. 

Be sure that when we feel dull and tired, not so 
much with actual labour as with the nature of our 
work, God will shed fresh interest about it into our 
hearts if we look at it in the light from heaven. We 
may not expect it to fill us with a constant sense of 
gladness, but it makes us feel that we are not the 

“slaves of circumstance but the friends of God. 

The phrase ‘‘fervent in spirit” carries on the 
thought of the one before it. We want not merely 
hand-to-mouth supplies, as it were, of divine help ; 
we want the fire to be kindled within. We want 
something better than an occasional spur; we want 
to have the source of interest rise up in our own 
hearts, like a well of water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life. Thus what I have said about conquering 
the sluggish temper which spoils our business or 
work, applies to the other saying of the apostle, 
‘‘ fervent in spirit.” We can get that fervency onl 
by serving the Lord ; that is, by remembering that it 
is the Lord and none less that we serve. 

If we fix that fact before us, and Pe ourselves into 
communion with Him, the stream of His life flows up 
within ourselves. And when I talk of putting our- 
selves into communion with the Lord, I do not mean 
that we ever can really separate him from us, for, 
like the Jews, we can be near to the Lord and yet not 
see him, -have the day of visitation and know it not. 
But by honesty and prayer, by stripping off the 
artificial dress which is wrapped sheet ts life of 
Jesus, and opening our souls humbly and simply to 
the voice of God, we clear away the mist between 
ourselves and the light. We realise the fact that we 
are each of us alone before God in the world, and 
that it is He who gives us what reason and feeling 
we have; who sets us our task, who puts us in our 

lace, who not only watches us with fatherly concern, 

ut comes down in the power of his Spirit, and dwells 
with us even here, pointing out from hour to hour 
and day to day what is his and what is not his; 
who nerves us when we stumble and slip, making our 
soul blush when we have done an act, however 
small, which we see to be unworthy of his child; 
who quickens us with a thrill of joy divine when we 
have done a thing aright ; who us with a growing 
sense that there is a great strife going on between 
good and evil, — and cowardice, purity and 
vice, truth and falsehood, which strife is drawi 
towards its end, and for our part in which we sh 
soon be called away to answer Him who directs it, 
to be sharers in the victory, if we have heartily desired 
and striven to be used by the Captain of our 
salvation. 

Thus shall we be not slothful in business, but 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 
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Vurictics. . 
Divine ARRANGEMENT OF NATURAL Forces.—When J 
consider the multitude of associated forces which are diffused 
through nature—when I think of that calm and tranquil 
balancing of their energies which enables elements most power- 


ful in themselves, most destructive to the world’s creatures and 
economy, to dwell associated together, and be made subservient 





to the wants of creation, I rise from the contemplation more. 


than ever impressed with the wisdom, the beneficence, and 
grandeur, beyond our language to express, of the great Disposer 
of all.—Faraday. 

NapotEon’s OPINION OF TALLEYRAND.—Writing to his 
brother Joseph, the Emperor says :—‘‘I tell you again, put no 
trust inthat man. I have tried him these sixteen years ; I have 
even shown him favour ; but assuredly he is the greatest enemy 
of our House, now that fortune has abandoned it for a time. 
Mind the advice I have given you. I know more than your 
councillors.” 

THE Bank oF ENGLAND.—A parliamentary return of this 
session shows that the Bank of d stands in three parishes 
—St. Bartholomew by the Exchange, St. Christopher-le-Stock, 
and St. Margaret gegen & that the extent of its: site and 
premises is 2 acres, 3 , 39 poles, and 21} square yards; 
that the uncoined gold in its vaults on the Ist of January, 1869, 
was worth £8,760,397 ; that there was at that date no uncoined 
silver in the Bank ; and that the premises are assessed to the 
poor-rate at £37,540. The return, which was prepared. on the 
motion of Mr. Tomline, also shows the amount annually paid 
by the Bank for poor-rate, sewers-rate, church-rate, consolidated- 
rate, police-rate, main-drainage rate, and ward-rates during the 
years ending April 6, 1867-8-9. 

Domestic SERVANTS: THEIR LEGAL PostT10oN.—The follow. 

ing is an extract from a paper on the subject of domestic 
servants, by Mrs. M. A. a read at the Municipal Law 
Section, Jurisprudence Department, Social Science Congress, 
at Birmingham :—‘‘It must be remembered that the laws 
relating to the hiring and dismissal of household servants were 
enacted at a time when domestics were really a dependent class, 
and doubtless the intention in devising these laws was to pro- 
tect servants against the possible injustice of ey and 
overbearing masters. But all that now is changed. We (the 
employers) are in the power and at the mercy of our servants; 
we are no longer independent, they no longer dependent; 
they can leave us at.a moment’s notice without ‘reasonable 
cause,’ and if they take care that we have a month’s wages due 
to them in our hands we have no redress, no matter the extent 
of inconvenience that we may suffer from their sudden departure. 
They may, moreover, annoy, neglect, and worry us to the verge 
of all patience, and as long as they do not exceed the limits 
assigned by the law to such conduct, we must either bear all 
this inconvenience for a month after notice or pay the penalty 
attached to a summary dismissal. The advantage that may be 
taken by an unprincipled servant of this and other loopholes 
which the laxity of the law affords them must, I think, be made 
obvious by the above statements; and the frequent changes 
that are thus encouraged ‘produce an evil as injurious to the 
interests of servants as detrimental to the comfort of families. 
The custom of requiring a month’s ‘warning’ or a month's 
‘wages’ is very objectionable ; for, whatever may be said in its 
favour on one side, the inconvenience very much exceeds the 
advantage ; it gives undue power into the hands of the servants. 
I think a weekly hiring and weekly notice would be preferable; 
then the servant would feel that her place depended upon her 
own behaviour in it. The County Court being now the usual 
tribunal for the settlement of such cases, an employer is under 
a great disadvantage if sued by a servant; itis an ordeal to which 
few ladies would be induced to subject themselves. It is pre 
ferable to paysthe amount in dispute rather than incur the 
annoyance of being kept for hours waiting for the case to be 
heard, and then submit to the cross-examination of a low 
attorney’s clerk. While so many obstacles, in legal difficulties, 
remain in the way of employers obtaining justice in cases of dis- 
— with servants, it is simply a choice of evils; and the 
esser one of paying, in order to avoid the annoyances before 
referred to, always appear the preferable course, until a 
tribunal of a different kind can be instituted for the furtherance 
of justice between the disputants. Servants are fully aware 0 
their advantage in this respect, and they trade upon their 
strong position in disputes of law with their employers. — 
Law Times. 
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